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those experiencing it and evaluating it, with two different programs 
being imposed on teachers at the same time; (4) the two models of 
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ABSTRACT 



The development of merit pay programs for public school 
teachers has become a widely discussed and controversial aspect 
of the recent reform movement in education. This policy study 
examines the historical development of Florida's response to this 
national movement as a story of business pressure to reform 
education » Two models of merit pay enacted in Florida are 
examined: 1. the Florida Meritorious Teacher Program^ and 2. the 
Quality Instruction Incentives Program (QUIIP). Using Herzberg 
et al. 's Motivation-Hygiene Theory as a theoretical framework, 
each program was analyzed from the perspective of how it worked 
as a motivator and source of satisfaction or dissatisfaction for 
teachei::; in their worlt. 

BviiL^ence from the research is sufficient to warrant a number 
of general conclusions about the Florida Master Teacher Program 
and the Qcality Instruction Incentives Program: 

1. Bus^iness^ by means of the legislature, imposed its model 
of merit pay (the Florida Master Teacher Program) on the 
educational systeu. 

2. An alternative school based merit pay program, the 
Quality Instruction Incentives Program, was implemented in 
response to the perceived limitations of the Florida Master 
Teacher Program. 

3. Merit pay became ^ confusing phenomenon for both those 
experiencing it and evaltiatir:g it, with two different programs 
(the Florida Master Teacher Program and the Quality Instruction 
Incentives Program) being imposed on teachers at the same time. 

4. In the context of Herzberg et a 1 . * s motivational- 
hygiene model, the two models of merit pay introduced in Florida 
functioned, in part, in different ways. 

5. Merit pay in either the form of school based merit pay or 
individual level merit pay does not provide a solution to the 
general problem of low teacher salaries. 

Policy recommendations are suggested based on these 
conclusions . 
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The development of merit pay programs for public school 
teachers has become a widely discussed and controversial aspect 
of the recent reform movement in education- Despite the failure 
of such programs in the 1920s and 1960s C Johnson ^ 1964 ^ p. 175) ^ 
public pressure has increased since 1983 to implement merit pay 
programs as a means of creating incentives for improving teacher 
performance and student outcomes. Evidence for this renewed 
interest can be found in the numerous proposals for merit pay 
that have surfaced in recent years. 

This policy study examines the historical development of 
Florida's response to this national movement as a story of 
business pressure to reform education. As a result of this 
pressure^ flawed models of reform were enacted- One interesting 
alternative to traditional merit pay, however , appeared as part 
of this reform pressure — the Quality Instruction Incentives 
Program- This study also demonstrates that the pressure to 
implement flawed educational reforms is a circumstance that 
creates difficulty in ev^^iuating the merxts of alternatives. 
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of_Merit_2aY_X2]l-.I^^2bS!lS-l!3-.El2!lld3 
In the Spring of 1984, the issue of whether o-^ not «iierit pay 
programs should be implemented in schools across the country was 
bei ng debated by 1 eg i si ators, educators, uni on 1 eaders and 
business people. Support for the general concept of merit pay 
came at a national level from President Reagan. Ir a speech the 
previous May at Seton Hall University in New Jersey, he stated 
that: "Teachers should be paid and promoted on the basis of their 
merit and competence. Hard— earned ta:< dollars should encourage 
the best. They have no business rewarding incompetence and 
mediocrity" Johnson, 1984, p, 173). Statements like Reagan's 
avoided the very difficult question of implementation. 

The push for merit pay programs that began in Florida in 
1983 was part of a much larger debate in the state over 
educational reform and taxation. On April 5, 1983 Governor 
Robert Graham had opened the legislative session with a speech 
that focused on education. Arguing that it was imperative that 
Florida raise additional funds from ta.'-ces to support schooling, 
he quickly ran into opposition from business lobbying groups such 
as the Associated Industries of Florida ^'AIF). 

Associated Industries of Florida was led by its president 
and chief lobbyist, Jon Shebel • Shebel was among the roost 
influential figures in Tallahassee, and AIF was widely considered 
the most powerful and conservative business lobby in the state 
t'Starobin, 1984, p. 10). The day before the legislature convened 
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(April 4, 1983), the AIF Board met and adopted a position 
opposing "any and all tax increases" during the 1983 session. 
Graham was not pleased with the position taken by AIF. Chief 
among his goals for the 1983 session was to raise s,ufficient tax 
monies so that Florida's teacher salaries would be in the top 
quart! le in the country. Graham charged that by opposing 
increased taxation the AIF was coming out "against quality 
education" (Starobin, 1984, p. 117. 

A meeting was requested by Graham with Shebel and the AIF 
Board to discuss how to gain the support of the AIF to raise 
taxes for salary increases for teachers. The AIF Board had its 
own ^g^ndBf which included talking to Graham about the proposed 
RAIS£ bill, which would increase the requirements necessary for 
high school graduation throughout the state. As Shebel recalled 
the meeting; 

...the question was not whethgr we were going to raise 
teachers' salaries—of course they were going to get more 
money— everyone could foresee that. The questions were, 
one, by what amount, and two, on what basis would the money 
be distributed in the system (Starobin, 1984, p. 11). 

Shebel and the members of the AIF Board were interested in 

radically restructuring the teacher salary system around the 

concept of merit pay. Together with his Board, Shebel assumed 

that since merit pay had proven viable in business settings it 

would also work for teachers. According to him: 

Under the pay system we had, when the raises came through 
every year, the outstanding teacher got the same percentage 
as the incompetent teacher. We thought that was wrong. 
That wasn't the way you pay people in business and that 
wasn't the way to motivate people. You motivate teachers by 
salaries (Starobin, 1984, p. 12). 



The Air Board members were convinced that Florida needed to adopt 
legislation that would not only pay teachers on the basis of 
evaluated and tested per for mane e, but that would also eliminate 
those teachers who were not qualified. In Florida opposition to 
merit pay initially came from teachers who were concerned with 
how such programs could be fairly administered. Business leaders 
were strongly in favor of merit pay, maintaining that it had 
worked for them in business and industry and that it could work 
in teaching. In additiorr, they were not going to support any tax 
increases that would pay for educational reforms unless some sort 
of acceptable merit pay plan for teachers was agreed upon by the 
governor and the legislature CStarobin, 1984, p. 12). 

The lobbying efforts of the Associated Industries of 
Florida, perhaps more than any other sii^gle group, were 
responsible for shaping the merit pay programs that were 
eventually ^nact^ into law. In the 1983 legislative program, 
two major educational bills were passed: (1) the '*RAISE'* bill 
which set performance standards for high school students (Chapter 
83-324), and (2) the Educational Reform Act of 1383 which 
addressed a wide-range of items including standards of excellence 
in mathematics and science, the critical teacher shortage, merit 
pay for teachers and quality instruction CChapter 83-327). 

Under the 1983 Educational Reform Act, the legislature 
established the Meritorious Instruction Personnel Program- The 
intent of this individually based merit pay program, which was 
promoted by business groups such as the AIF, was to recognize 
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superior ability and provide economic incentives for teachers to 
continue in public school instruction. In addition to individual 
based merit pay^ the legislature created the Florida Quality 
Instruction Incentives Council- In doing so^ it mandated 
district plans which were aimed at increasing performance through 
offering school based merit incentives to instructional personnel 
through school based merit awards. 

In 1984^ the legislature passed in a single law (Chapter 94- 
33£>, a series of unrelated educational reforms^ including a 
reworking of the Meritorious Instruction Personnel and Quality 
Incentives Program. Among the changes within the Meritorious 
Instruction Personnel Program were its renaming as the State 
Master Teacher Program^ a specific description of the teacher 
evaluation system^ substantially reworking the subject area tests 
in the State Master Teacher Program and tying the number o^ 
associate and master teachers to the level of the legislative 
appropriation. In addition^ under this law the requirement of 
the 1983 law CChapter 83-327) that teachers rewarded in 
meritorious schools had to qualify also under the Meritorious 
Instruction Personnel Program wa« struck. 

Essential ly^ by the end of the 1984 legislative session^ two 
pieces of legislation supporting different types of merit pay in 
the schools were fully in place. One was a traditional 
individual level teacher merit pay program ("the Florida 
Meritorious Teacher Program). Under this plan teachers tocV a 
written exam in their subject specialty and were observed and 
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evaluated teaching in their classrooms by a series of independent 
observers. Those teachers receiving the top 5/C combined score 
received a one time bonus equal to 10/i of their salary- Tfie 
second program was a less traditional "merit schools" bill or 
school based merit pay program which provided financial rewards 
not only to teachers^ but to the entire staff of individual 
schools for improving student achievement. This urogram was 
developed as an alternative to the Master Teacher Program, and 
was heavily promoted by groups such as the Florida Education 
Association (American Federation of Teachers). It was hoped that 
the ••merit schools" bill would replace the Master Teacher 
Program* The stated purpose of both these items of legislation 
was to increase the academic performance of public school 
students and to provide greater economic incentives to 
instructional personnel and staff (Ch. 213.532). 

Under the '•merit schools" legislation, a total of IS. 5 
million dollars was to be divided among school districts across 
the state that voluntarily developed plans for rewarding 
employees of their most improved schools. Each school district 
would be limited to rewarding only the top 25!!C of its schools- 
Each local school district would develop criteria by which these 
awards would be made. These criteria would be subject to the 
approval of the State Department of Education. 

It is important to note that serious problems were created 
as a result of the simultaneous implementation of both merit pay 
programs. Teachers had problems discriminating between the two 
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programs— both were perceived^ in some way, as merit pay and 
therefore at times seemed to be the same thing, although as will 
be demonstrated each was based on very different assumptions. 
Evidence suggests that it was never the intention of the Florida 
Education Association to have both merit pay programs 
implemented. In trying to avoid what they felt were inherent 
problems in an individual level teacher merit pay bill they 
proposed what they believed would be a much more viable 
alternative in the form of a "merit schools" program. What they 
do not seem to have* anticipated wcs that both programs would be 
implemented at once. The simultaneous implementation of the two 
programs tended to create confusion for both the general public 
and the teachers throughout the state, as to what each of the 
merit pay progr^mm was actually about. As a result, the 
successful adoption and implementation of each program became 
more probl€Nnatic.^ 

A^ SUfngtion s^ Under l xing r W 2_f?9^f?I^,Q.t.-r?g11\fe_Pay 
Although both of the individual level and the school based 
merit pay programs shared a number of assumptions, they were 
distinctive from one another. Both models were based on the 
belief that financial rewards would be incentives that would 
increase motivation for performance on the part of teachers and 
that in turn would improve student outcomes. Both models were 
competitive in nature. Where the two programs differed 
significantly from one another was in their focus on the unit of 
competition and improvement. Tn the case of the Florida 
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Meritorious Teacher Program, competition was at the individual 
level. Teachers within the same school and across the district 
competed against one another for recognition and salary 
increases. In the case of the school based merit p=iy program, 
the unit of competition and reward was the school- Implicit in 
each of these plans were very different assumptions about the 
nature of teacher work and schools as social systems- 

The individual plan, at least implicitly, assumed that 
teaching is a highly individualized phenomenon and that classroom 
social systems are relatively closed. In contrast, the 
assumption underlying the school-based merit pay program was that 
there is a strong interrelationship between the individual 
classroom social system and the larger social system of the 
school. School improvement was seen as being a collective effort 
of a faculty, administration and staff, rather than being 
primarily dependent upon the efforts of isolated classroom 
teachers. 

Driving the implementation of the Meritorious T.^acher 
Program was the belief on the part of business groups such as AIF 
that the potential for increasing salaries would be an incentive 
for teachers to perform at higher levels of excellence and 
efficiency. This model, which was drawn directly from business 
and industry, flew in the face of research on motivation. In the 
following section an attempt is made to present a model that 
explains how each form of merit pay functioned from a 
motivational point f vi«?»w. 
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Herz ber Q et al . ^ s Wot i vat i on-HvQi ene T>i»?ory 
The work of Frederick Herzberg and his colleagues 
provides a useful theoretical framework for interpreting the 
function oT the two merit pay systems that were undertaken in 
Florida- This theory, which has been variously described in the 
research literature as the two-factor theory, dual-factor theory 
and simply Herzberg' s theory, postulates that one set of rewards 
contributes to satisfaction and motivation while a separate set 
of rewards contributes to dissatisfaction- ^According to Herzberg 
et ^al - , the presence of certain factors serves to increase an 
individual's job satisfaction- The absence of these factors, 
however, does not necessarily produce* Job dissati sfact ion- 
Theoret i cally, individuals start a Job from a neutral point - 
They have neither positive nor negative attitudes bowards their 
job- 

Factors called mot wators increase job satisfaction beyond 
the neutral point. When motivators are not available only 
minimal levels of dissatisfaction result- When factors called 
fiyai^nes are not available, however, negative feelings are 
created that lead to much higher levels of job dissatisfaction. 
Hygienes lead only to minimal, if any. Job satisfaction. In 
contrast motivators combine together to contribute more to job 
satisfaction than dissatisfaction. Hygienes contribute more to 
job dissatisfaction than job satisfaction. The two sets of 
rewards leading to Job satisfaction and dissatisfaction that are 
basic to Herzberg et^al^'s theory are outlined in Table I- 
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TABLE !• Graphic Representation of Hersberg er_ai^'s MotivatiiDn 
Hygiene Theory (Based on Hoy and Miskel, 1987, p. 132 and 
Herzberg, et_ai^, 19S9) 
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It is important to note that Herzberg et _al ,_^s theory 
maintains that motivators are related to satisfaction, while 
hygienes are related to creating dissatisfaction. flotivators and 
hygienes are not opposites* Instead they represent separate and 
distinct dimensions of the attitudes that people have towards 
their work. 

In the context of the two merit pay programs enacted in 
Florida, each focused itself on different segments, as defin?2^d by 
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Herzberg al . ^ of the '•Job Satisfaction Matrix.'* The Florida 
Master Teacher Program attempted to provide motivators to 
teachers by recognizing them for having achieved a certain level 
of success (Achievement and Recognition). Advancement did not 
come into play as a motivator since teachers were given awards 
only for a year. Hygienes or dissatisf iers were provided to 
teachers in the form of increased Supervision — technical, Policy- 
-administration and Salary. In the case of the meritr schools or 
school based merit pay program no motivators seemed to be aimed 
at. As will be explained later, in the case of the school based 
merit pay system, Achievem .it and Recognition was at a school 
level rather than at the level of the individual teacher. 
Hygienes included Interpersonal relations — superiors, 
Interpersonal relations — peers. Supervision — technical. Working 
conditions. Policy and administration. 

According to Herzberg ^t .al ./s theory, salary *.s a hygiene. 
If the argument is accepted that the improvement of hygienes 
leads only to lessening job dissatisfaction, then using salary as 
a means of motivating teachers in their work and increasing 
incentives is ineffective as a means of generating teacher 
satisfaction. The generation of teacher satisfaction is 
something that must evolve from motivators rabher than hygienes 
such as salary. 

In the case of Florida's two models of merit pay — hygienes 
were confused with motivators. This was more evident in the case 
of the Florida Master Teacher Program. Traditional individual 
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level merit pay, as it was iffipl«»nient ed in Florida, could only 
denl with hygienes, but it was perceived as having the potential 
to address issues of motivation. Using merit pay for 
motivational purposes, however, represents a contradiction of how 
the Job Satisfaction Matrix and Herzberg et_ai^'s theory 
function. Jon Shebel and the AIF failed to understand this fact 
when they proposed the Florida Master Teacher Program. Following 
Herzberg et al . 's model, merit pay is a construct that functions 
as a hygiene and therefore ay definition cannot be expected to 
function as a motivator for teachers. 

As previously stated, Florida's recent experience with merit 
pay must be understood as part of a larger national merit pay 
movement that was sweeping the country by early 1983- Me^it pay, 
as we have seen, was initially promoted in Florida by business 
leaders and the legislature, rather than by local school systems 
or teachers- Throughout the country, merit pay was defended as a 
means of improving the performance of teachers and making schools 
more effective. Many individuals perceived that opposing the 
concept of merit pay was "tantamount to endorsing mediocrity-" 
(Johnson, 19S4, p- 175) This was basically the situation in 
Florida. 

The extent to whi ch mer i t pay was endorsed on a n ^t i onal 
level is indicated by a September 19S3 Gallup Poll which r^^ported 
that 61% of the general population supported the overall concept 
of merit pay fQallup, 1983, p. IS'i. 
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Described in these very general terms, a significant 

majority of both the general public and teachers endorsed merit 

pay. This is not surprising, since merit pay endorses the idea 

of the work ethic, and the notion that those who contribute the 

most in any effort should receive the greatest rewards. As one 

advocate of merit pay has explained: 

Imagine being an effective, hardworking teacher condemned to 
receive exactly the same raise as the listless, barely 
adequate dolt down the hall. To anyone reared on tales or 
Henry Tord and Horatio Alger, this wrongheadedness is so 
glaring that seeing it officially sanctioned must be grounds 
for despair CAllen S» Blinder, '•The Merits of Merit Pay," 
g2Sto«T_Qlafe£f 23 Aug, 1983, quoted by Johnson, 1984, p. 
176). 

How teachers actually feel about merit pay, however? seems to 
very much depend on how they are arked about it. In a 1984 
Gallup Pell of Teachers' Attitudes Towards the Public Schools, 
when teachers were askeds "How do you yourself, feel about the 
idea of merit pay for teachers? In general do you favor it or 
oppose it?*' Sixty— four percent of the teachers responded that 
they opposed merit pay (Gallup, 1984, p. 103). Evidently, 
teachers*^ feelings about this issue are negative when the 
question includes the term ''merit pay" and the focus is solely on 
money CKottkamp^ Provenzo and Cohn, 1985, p. 566). This response 
is consistent with Herarberg et^al g,^ s motivation-hygiene theory. 
The seemingly contradictory response of teachers about whether or 
not tney support merit pay seems related to whether .nerit pay is 
presented as a motivator or simply an impro^/enf>ent of a hygiene 
(better salary). 
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Flor ida Teach ers^ . Atti tudes_Abgut Merit 
Pa ^y: T he Padg.,County Story 

Research on teacher attitudes in Florida has addressed the 
issue of merit pay. In April of 1984^ under the sponsorship of 
the National rnstritute- of Education and with the cooperation and 
support of the^ Dade County Public Schools and the United Teachers 
of Dade, data were- collected in relation to a pro^ .t on teacher 
work, incentives^ and rewards (Provenrro, Cohn and Kottkamp, 1983-- 
05). This project included a survey, interview study and 
collection of historical data. The historical data in this study 
are a part of the data base resulting from the N.I. E. study. The 
survey included teachers in 251 Dade County schools Call of the 
schools in the system excepting special schools such as Juvenile 
detention facilities) » A 40% random sample of classroom teachers 
was drawn from each school in order to produce a large enough 
sample to allow, when appropriate, the use of the individual 
school as a unit of analysis. An intensive follow-up resulted 
in a response rate of 64Ti CN=»2,718). The survey, which repeated 
many items used by Dan C. Lortie twenty years ago when he did his 
research in Dade County for the book gc ji oo 1 1 eac h er CI975), asked 
a wide-range of questions concerning teacher attitudes about the 
profession, the schools in which they worked and their attitudes 
about different types of reward and incentive systems. 

In the case of the Dade County teachers surveyed, it is 
Clear that they were by no means in favor of the concept of merit 
pay—either now or twenty years ago when Lortie collected his 
data for SchoQiteacher . When Lortie surveyed all of the teachers 
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in Dade County in 1364 for his School teacher research, he asked 
teachers whether or not they favored a system of differential pay 
and prestige. Significantly, he did not use the term "merit 
pay." At that time, 58.4/C of those surveyed indicated that all 
teachers should receive "mor e-or-less equal income and prestige." 
By 1984 the Dade County teachers who answered this same question 
split their responses almost ev€nly CS0.2:C). Thus the 20-year 
interval between the 1954 Lortie study and the 1994 survey 
brought a gain of 9X in the number of teachers who favored 
differential pay and prestige (Kottkamp, Provenzo and Cohn, 1995, 
p . Se5) . 

Despite the increased desire for differentiated income and 
prestige, * the desire for simply monetary rewards was relatively 
low in both 19S4 and 1994 for Dade County teachers on a list of 
extrinsic rewards for Dade County teachers. Salary does not act 
as a primary motivator for the Dade County teachers. This is 
consistent with Her4iberg et alj_^s motivation-hygiene theory. A3 
expected, since salary is a hygiene it does not act as a 
pr.ot i vator . Thus low salaries are much more likely to create 
d i ssat i s f ac t i on than sat i s f ac t i on . 

Specifically, with respect to extrinsic rewards that 
motivated them, the largest proportion of Dade County teachers in 
1994 — 31.7/1 cited "The opportunity to wield some influence" as 
being the most satisfying reward they received from their work: 
26.3/1 cited "The respect I receive from others" as being the most 
satisfying extrinsic regard for them, whil? 14.27. r<fport«5»d "the 
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salary I earn in my profession" as being the most satisfying 
reward. Significantly, 27.8?: of the teachers reported receiving 
no satisfaction from any of these rewards (Kottkamp, Provenro, 
and Cohn, I98S, p. 564). 

It is important to note that not only is salary not a very 
important extrinsic reward for the Dade County teachers, but that 
its importance Cor lack of importance) has remained relatively 
constant between 1964 and 1984. When Lortie collected his data 
in 1964, for instance, 14.3?: reported that "The salary I earn in 
my profession'* was the extri> ic reward that was most satisfying 
to them, compared to 14.27C in 1984. Results such as these 
contradict assumptions made by business leaders such as Jon 
Shebel and the AIF that, "You motivate these teachers by 
salaries** (Starobin, 1984, p. 12). As mentioned earlier, what 
these findings suggest is that following Her r berg et_al,-,'s 
motivation-hygiene theory, the opportunity to wield influence and 
gain respect is a more important motivator for Dade County 
teachers than salary. 

In the 1984 survey, when asked to evaluate a series of 
elements on a merit/differentiated pay system using a five point 
Likert Scale, 71.6% of the teachers responded in the highest 
category '*1'* ("Absolutely unacceptable to me'*) when asked to 
evalua>e: '*merit raises assigned to a specified percentage of 
teachers in the system." All responses for the same item of the 
survey show a consistent tendency on the part of the teachers In 
the survey to reject merit pay as a reward t'Table 2. *> . Once 
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again this is consistent with the idea of merit pay being a 
hygiene rather tharr a motivator. It must be pointed out, 
however, that rejection of merit pay does not mean satisfaction 
with low salaries^ only that merit pay does not act as a 
motivator* 

TABLE 2^ Oad« County Teachers^ Evaluation of Different Potential 
Elements of a Iterit/Dif ferentiated Pay System 

Absolutely Absolutely 
Unacceptabl e Necessary 
to me for me 

1 2 3 4 S 

rteri;^ raises assigned to a speci- 
fied percentage of teachers in t he- 
system 71. S 8.1 13.7 2.7 3.8 

Iterit raises available ta all 
teachers wha meet^ the established 

criteria.^. •.•..17.0 4.5 17.2 13.4 48.0 
Iterit raises for exemplary class— 

r oofM' performance only.. «... 33.2 10.2 29.2 12.5 14.8 

^ferit raises for additional non*- 
classroom responsibilities 

only 57.0 12.3 19.9 5.4 5.4 

Merit raises for both classroom 
and additional non^Iassroom 

responsibilities........... 29.1 8.5 27.2 16.3 18.9 

Additional pay tied to advancement 
through a career ladder of differ- 
entiated levels of duties, respon- 
sibilities and months under con- 
tract (e.g. apprentice, senior and 

master teacher Ievels>....» 17.7 6.5 26. 3 22.0 27.5 

The general opposition to individual level merit pay 
indicated in the results of the survey was confirmed in an 
interview study with Dade County teachers conducted as part of 
the 1984 National Institute of Education Research project. A 
stratified random sample of 100 teachers was drawn for 
interviews. Stratification was accomplished by assigning each 
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school to a three by three matrix consisting of three levels of 

socio-economic status and three levels of grade range 

(elementary^ junior high^ senior high). Thirty-six schools wi^re 

randomly selected for the nine cells and teachers were then 

randomly selected within each school. A total of 73 teachers 

eventually participated in the interviews^ of which 53 were women 

and 20 were men. The grade level figures were: 30 elementary^ 17 

junior high, and 26 high school teachers. The ethnic mix was 4S 

Whites, 15 Blacks and 10 Hispanics. 

Nearly every one of the teachers interviewed in our sample 

indicated that they were opposed to merit pay for individuals. 

While the idea of financially rewarding those teachers who were 

outstanding or exceptional in the classroom might have been a 

reasonable and appealing notion for them, they simply could not 

imagine any fair way or practical means to accomplish it. As one 

teacher explai ned: 

There is no way to make merit pay fair. That's the simplest 
way I can put it. In some way merit pay has to be judged 
and therefore it becomes subjective. 

Fair and accurate evaluation also seemed to be an insurmountable 

obstacle. As another teacher said: 

There is absolutely no way my contribution to our school can 
be evaluated. 

Teachers interviewed indicated that they felt that teaching 
does not lend itself to the types of evaluation that are possible 
in business and industry. To begin with, from the perspective of 
teachers, there is no clear consensus as to what specific 
observable items constitute good teaching. While some teachers 
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acknowledge that they know good teaching when they see it, they 

find it hard to state that knowledge in terms that can be 

isolated and codified. 

Most of the teachers interviewed did not feel that effective 

teaching could be assessed through either the testing of teachers 

or assMSing academic gains made by students. As one teacher 

observed: "I've never seen a test that can assess whether someone 

can teach or not,'* Another factor that was seen as affecting 

effective teaching was the impact of family and home life on 

student success: "Student test scores are unfair because of 

emotional problems at home..." A tiusic teacher described the 

problems associated with evaluating teachers as a result of 

student performance in these terms: 

It depends on the situation that you're in. Say it is the 
worse situation in Dade Cou^nty and I went in there and I 
was working and it was still the worst conditions in Dade 
County. I was doing a lot of teaching and the kids were 
learning, but performance wise it wasn't up to snuff with 
the rest of the county. Who's to say that I should not get 
the merit pay, and that someone who gets a superior band 
rating every year should. 

Aside from the problem of identifying who deserves 
individual merit pay and who does not, many of the teachers 
interviewed indicated that they were concerned about how an 
i ndividual /competency based merit pay program would affect the 
social and professional climate of their schools. Some of the 
teacher«s indicated that they were extremely uncomfortable about 
the fact that rewarding some teachers with merit pay in their 
school s, whi 1 e not rewardi ng others, would turn coll eagues into 
competitors. One teacher indicated that the implementation of 
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individual merit pay programs such as the Florida Master Teacher 

Program would pit •'teacher against teacher." Another argued that 

it would discourage the sharing of materials and ideas. 

The idea that^ merit pay has the potential to interfere with 

the development of effective^ instructional teams within schools 

has^ also been identifiect by Murnane^ and Cohen C1986, p. 9). In 

the interviews of Dade County teachers^ some individuals 

indicated that this inter f erence^ could manifest itself in many 

different w»ays» As one teacher explained; 

The»^ merit pay plan seems horrible. I think of all the 
complaints about teachers now. I teach fourth grade. 
You have merit and I don^t^ parents will say^ "I'm very 
sorry^ t want* my kid in her room* Why should T want my kid 
in a class with a non-meritorious teacher?*^ 

Some of the^ teachers interviewed felt that the competitiveness 

caused by implementing individual merit pay would actually lead 

to less work getting done- in their schools* As one teacher 

explained; 

I can^t see^ how they are^ ever going to get around the 
feeling, on the part of the teachers, that "They got it, I 
didn^t, I'm not helping on inventory, if I'm not getting 
extra for it. Let the people who are getting paid more 
money do it,*^ 

The Dade County teacher interview data suggest that 
individual level merit pay programs such as the Florida Master 
Teacher Program are flawed because they do not address the 
complex social reality of schools. The educational policy 
analyst Susan Moore Johnson aptly summarised this problem when 
she stated: 

Merit pay is a remedy drawn from a part of thA pragmatic, 
no— nonsense corporate world, and while rnany educators 
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endorse it ^in principle," they anticipate problems "in 
practice." Schools are not businesses. Objective measures 
of teaching ability are lacking. Differences in evaluators' 
standards make merit pay systems potentially subject to 
patronage and political "pull." Systematic merit ratings 
would require extensive administrative training and time. 
Merit pay would promote competition, but not cooperation. 
C Johnson, 1984, p» 17S) 

Evidence from the research literature, as well as the 
findings of this study clearly^ suggest that individual level 
merit pay is an inappropriate method of providing incentives for 
teachers. Its acceptance, and its repeated reintroduction into 
the educational system at least once every twenty or thirty 
years, is an indication of the extent to which business, 
legislative and educational leaders feel that it should work. 
Yet the intuitive belief that individual level merit pay is a 
viable incentive system for teachers is not borne out by its 
implementatf on and practice. In addition, teachers do not want 
individual level merit pay. They never have, and unless there is 
a radical shift in their attitudes and beliefs they probably 
never will. 

The question then arises, why did teachers agree to the 
implementation of individual level merit pay systems in Florida 
such as the Florida Master Teacher Program? The answer, pure and 
simple, is that the business community and ultimately, the 
legislature "blackmailed" the teaching population. In Florida, 
raises for teachers would not occur unless they agreed to submit 
to specific performance standards — standards that were specified 
by law and at least in part implemented through merit pay 
programs such as the Florida Master Teacher Program. 
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Intense efforts were made to heasd off the Master Teacher 
Program- Business groups such as Shebel and the AIF seemed to 
wanty however, to have a traditional merit pay program no matter 
what. Educational leaders such as Pat Tornillo, the President of 
the Florida Educational Association and the Executive Vice- 
President of the United Teachers of Dade, joined with legislators 
such as Senator Jack Gordon to propose legislation for an 
alternative program. Shebel 's program became the Florida Master 
Teacher Program, while the alternative program eventually became 
the Quality Instruction Incentive Program. Two, not one, 
programs were implemented under the guise of merit pay. 

As argued earlier, in light of the work of Herzberg et_al^j^, 
each merit pay program addressed, in part, very different aspects 
of the Job Satisfaction Matrix. In addition, each program was 
administered separately and followed different guidelines. The 
State Department of Education was responsible for implementing 
the business backed Master Teacher Program. In contrast, local 
school districts were responsible for setting up and running the 
school based or Quality Instruction Incentive Programs. In the 
school based merit pay programr local school districts throughout 
the state had the option to set up specific plans subject to 
state approval, while with the Master Teacher program uniform 
guidelines and requirements were implemented throughout the 
state. How the school based merit pay program functioned in 
comparison to the Florida Master Teacher Program can be seen in 
the case of Dade County's Quality Instruction Incentive Program. 
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l^^de Cou ntv^s Quality Instruction_Incenti ves Program? QUIIP 
In Dade County a school -based merit pay plan was developed 
jointly by the school system and the United Teachers of Dade. On 
September 9, 198? an agreement was reached that established the 
Gfuality Instruction Incentives Program or "QUIIP." Two weeks 
later the OUriP program was unanimously approved by the School 
Board. The following day, Dade's teachers ratified the agreement 
by a three to one margin* Under the agreement no school or 
individual employee^ was compelled to participate in the program. 
Awards for the program would be^ based on student achievement and 
other criteria. CDade County Public Schools/United Teachers of 
Dade, 1984). 

QUIIP received the full-fledged endorsement of the teachers 

union, the United Teachers of Dade, as indicated in a Joint 

United Teachers of Dade and Dade County Public Schools Bulletin: 

Wost merit pay plans, including the state's Master Teacher 
Program, pit teacher against teacher .r QUIIP is a team 
approach. It recognises that the entire staff of a school, 
working together, can make a difference. It's an approach 
that makes sense and is worth a try.... (QUIIP, 1385, p. 1) 

QUriP represented a collegial model tied to merit pay CNeff, 

1986, pm 4)-. As such, it was an important aiiier native to more 

traditional merit pay programs. 

A two-thirds majority vote of a school's staff was required 

before a school could participate in the QUIIP program. Of a 

possible 243 elementary, junior and senior high schools *:hat were 

eligible, all but eleven, or 232, eventually decided to 

participate in the program and developed plans for the 
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improvement of in^1;rucfrion. In each school ^ a committee of 
school employees developed a plan that was approved through a 
process of Joint review by the school '^s union steward and 
principal • 

QUIIP programs for individual schools were begun in the Fall 

of 1984 and w#ri^ evaluated after « single year. Once test data 

were analyzed and other criteria taken into account, awards were 

made^ to 2VX of the participating schools. Three levels of awards 

2 

were* providedr E r These were defined as follows? 

Quality or •Q'*. The Sff schools that have satisfied this 
first criteria level are those that have recorded the 
greatest gains in student achievement beyond predicted 
levels since t983-84y according to Stanford Achievement Test 
results. Additionally, each school has achieved a 1984-87 
student participation rate of at least 80 percent in the 
Presidential Fitness Test or the AAHPERD Health related 
Physical Fitness Test, and has maintained or exceeded its 

1983- 84 participation rate* ^ 

Excellent or The 30 schools that have satisfied this 

second criteria level are those "Q** schools that have shown 
the greatest rise in their student attendance rates and at 
the senior high level, the greatest decline in their dropout 
rates* 

2 

Educational Excellence or "E The 10 schools that have 
satisfied this top criteria level are those "E'^ schools 
Judged by the Educational Awards Committee, a blue-ribbon 
panel of prominent Dade County citizens, to have developed 
the most outstanding projects for student performance in a 
particular area, such as math achievement. These schools 
are those that demonstrated the mo3t improvement during the 

1984- 85 school year (QUIIP, 198S, p. 3). 

^ferit awards for certificated personnel in Q schools was to 

2 

be no less than $500, «730 in E schools, and *1,S00 in E 
schools* Because of the redistribution of state funds for QUIIP 
as a result of non-participating school districts, more ftioney was 
eventually alloted at every level to awardees in the OUIIP 
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program (Neff, 1986, p. 7), The approximate shares received by 
QUI IP awardees are listed in Table 3 CNeff, 1986, p. 8^. 

TABLE 3. Approximate QUI IP Shares 



Full-time Certificated 
Personnel Including 
School-site Administrators 

Fu 1 1 -t i me Teac h er 
Aides/Assi stants 



Full-time secretarial 
Clerical Personnel 



Other full-time 
Personnel 



Full 


Half 


TVtird 


Share 


Share 


Share 


$2,569 


«1,285 


$695 


Hal f 


Quarter 


Sixth 


Share 


Share 


Share 


*1,02S 


$514 


$343 


Quarter 


Eighth 


Twel f th 


Share 


Share 


Share 


»514 


$257 


$171 


.15 


.075 


.05 


Share 


Share 


Sh ar e 


»309 


$155 


$103 



Basic skills were targeted as a major area of concern by 
many elementary schools p*irticipating in the GIUIIP program, while 
junior high schools focused on areas such as cross-cultural 
knowledge and awareness. At the senior high level reading 
skills, geography^ writing and math were targeted as areas for 
improvement, as well as the i mpr "•v»^ment of Stat a Student 
Assessment Scores and various Honors and Advanced Placement 
programs. 

Examples of the types o*^ efforts undertaken in the schools 
as part of the QUIIP program can be seen b> looking at individual 
school projects. At George Washington Carver El j^mentary Scliool, 
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one of the ten E or "E5<cellence Squared" scFiools Cthe highest 
category of QUIIP award), the school's plan focused on improving 
the oral and written language skills of students by increasing 
their exposure to literature. Student scores for the Stanford 
Achievement Test increased at Carver by an average of 9.5 points 
per grade' between 1984 and 198S. To achieve their objective, 
teachers at Carver involved students in activities such as book 
swapSf lectures by authors and illustrators, video-taping of 
student skits, poetry and book reviews,^ book fairs and so on 
(OyilEf I98y, p. T>. 

At Boofcer T» Washington Junior High School, which received 
the ••Excellent** or "E**^ designation Cthe second highest category 
of G!tJirP aMATd') f a plan was developed to help students increas<^ 
their writing skills. On a four-point scale us€'d to measure the 
performance of students on pre— tests and post-tests, the writing 
of Washington's students improved from 1.58 to 2.33. Each test, 
administered in English, math and science classes, required 
students to write a three-paragraph composition about the class 
subject. Students were graded on gramma^, coherence and 
originality. tn order to prepare for the program, teachers 
participated in inservice programs that helped them plan their 
subject area lessons so that writing exercises played a major 
part in the development of the curriculum for their classes. 
^QUIIP, 198S, p. 32). 

An example of an '•Excellent" or "E" school at the high 
school level was Miami Killian Senior High Scfiool. County, stat^ 
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and national geography was emphasized as a knowledge area on 

which attention would be focused by the school. Special 

geography instruction was integrated into classes as diverse as 

artr music and foreign language. Each classroom was^ equipped 

with world map« and special activities related to geography were 

provldedf for tfte itudents» On th«^ National Council for 

Qeographic Education Cbmpetency-Based Geographic Test, pre and 

post test analysis indicated an overall increase of 8% on test 

scores CQUtlP,^ 1984^. p^^ 3^>^ At ICenwood Elementary School ^ which 

was designated a '•Gkiality*^ or •'O* school Cthe lowest category of 

QUIlP award), emphasis was placed on the improvement of basic 

math skills appropriate at each level. In contrast, at another 

of the- •^Q'^ schoalSyr Caribbean Elementary, emphasis was placed 

upon the^ effective use of the library media center for the 

purpose of improving student performance in basic skill areas and 

to provide enrichment in the content areas (SyilEf 1985, p. 36). 

Although Individual school plans played an important 

2 

part in the award of QUIlP at the E level, it is clear that 
improved scores on the Stanford Achievement standardized test 
were the single most important criterion used in selecting 
schools, since no award at any level came without it. Ultimately, 
QUI IP represented an attempt at a competitive production-oriented 
model of school based merit pay, with rewards based primarily on 
the outcome of student test scores. 

QyiIP_as_an_Al ternati.ye_to_the 
By the middle of 1985, it was clear that the Florida Master 
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Teacher Program had failed after only two years of operation. 
^d!BS]li£§Q,.§£!l22i-S2§lld_ Journal., 1985, p. 12? Many factors seem 
to have contributed to the failure of the program including 
dissatisfaction on the part of teachers with the evaluation 
methods used, the fact that the awards were given only on a one- 
time basis, the relatively small amount of money awarded, the 
confusion over two systems of merit pay operating within the 
state simultaneously, and so on. 

Whether QUIIP would prove an equal failure was by no means 
clear. GIUIIP represented a highly modified form of what 
Bacharach, Lipsky and Shedd refer to as a system of "New Style 
Merit Pay" CBacharach, Lipsky, ?< Shedd, 1984), also referred to 
as "payment by results" CColtham, 1972). Under this system, 
teachers were evaluated according to ^the outcome of student gains 
on measures such as standardized tests. 

...the evaluation problem is solved by actually measuring 
certain dimensions of each teacher's output, thereby 
avoiding the subjective quality of evaluations conducted 
under old style merit pay, in which bonuses are based on 
supervisor's evaluations of teachers performance CMurnane 
and Cohen, 1986, p. 4). 

In the case of the QUIIP program, individual competition 
between teachers within a school was eliminated by having the 
entire school compete against other schools in the system. In 
addition, teachers were not rewarded for the improvement of just 
the test scores for their students, but also for improved school- 
wide attendance of students, improved student fitness and so on. 
Teachers were rewarded together with their colleagues for the 
total improvement of all of the students in their school. Thus an 
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individual teacher was only successful if his or her colleagues 

were also successful. Such an approach potentially eliminated 

the previously discussed problems resulting from individual 

competitive merit pay programs interfering with the development 

of cooperative instructional programs within schools. 

Plurnane and Cohen note that "new style** or "payment by 

results" merit pay programs have not been very popular. 

According to them, one of the reasons for this is that: 

Any explicit list of pay rates for specific levels of 
student test score gains Ceconomists would refer to such a 
list as a payment algorithm) creates a specific price — a 
piece^ rate— for each student's test score gain in each 
subject area. For example^ an algorithm that bases 
compensation solely on gains in average reading scores 
implicitly places a zero price on the student gains in 
subject areas. Moreover^ it places an equal weight on each 
student's gain. If teacher time is viewed as a private good 
ftime spent with one student reduces time available for 
other students), then this algorithm creates incentive for 
teachers to allocate time so that the last minute of time 
spent with any child yields the same expected test score 
gain. This means that there are incertives for teachers to 
minimize the time they spend with children whose test scores 
will not respond to modest increases in attention CMurnane 
and Cohen, 1986, pp. 4-5). 

In the case of the QUIIP program, the problem outlined above 

(incentive to focus on a limited Murber of students to ma*<imiz* 

possible gains) was overcome in an interesting way. To begin 

with, multiple criteria were used to determine whether or not a 

school achieved QUIIP status. In addition to improved test 

scores on the Stanford Achievement exam, QUIIP was awarded on the 

basis of students' performance on a standardized physical fitness 

test and school attendance (Stephenson, 1386a, 1996b). Although 

each of these criteria related to gains, because they rfealt with 
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different types of gains a more heterogenous group of students 
would be- drawn into the^ population with whom teachers spent time 
to create gains. 



QUriP as Providing a Potential Solution to the Probl em s of 
. L Traditional Werit Pav Programs 

The^ QUriP program provided^ an interesting alternative, for 

teachers, to th^ Florida rtaster Teacher Program, Some teachers 

in th^ interview study talked about QUIIP as being preferable to 

th^ incfividual level' nertt^ pay program. They preferred QUIIP 

because they felt it was 9 more- cooperative and empowering 

enterprise* Ohe^ teacher, for example, who strongly objected to 

the- staters nsister Teacher Prograiw said, concerning his school ^s 

participation in QUriR thatr 

□he of the^ things that I think has been real good is the 
merit pa^ plan for the» school f where we set up goals and 
actually work towards them* It has been interesting 
watching everybody^ in our building become interested in 
that.»»* It is motivational because every department has 
something to do^ It is not overbearing on any department, 
and at the same* time-, if everybody pulls together and they 
do it right, it works. You as faculty set up your cwn 
criteria as to what^ areas you are going to affect. The plan 
that comes from yoa is the one that you have decided as a 
whole' groups to work on together.... T want to know that if 
r am going to oMke* a pay raise, it^s going to be based on 
two factorsr One^, something w# all decided together. The 
other is that T have my Job to do and then the other person 
has to do his Job» We are all more of a family instead of 
just working independently. 

The idea of the^ QUIIP program making it possible to achieve 
a great consensus <^ithin the schools points to perhaps its most 
important feature as an innovative model of merit pay. Under 
QUIIP, schools and the teachers who work in them, are evaluated 
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on a collective rather than individual ba^is. The unit of 
evaluaticn becomes the achievement of the schooT rather than the 
individual teacher and his or her students. Such an approach 
takes into account the problem that the goals within schools are 
essentially multi -dimensional in nature. As flurnc'.ne and Cohen 
argue: 

Even when there is a high level of consensus on goals, the 
goals are multidimensional — for example, raise the average 
reading level in each class, teach all students to embrace 
democratic values, help each student realize his or her own 
potential, and eliminate drugs and violence from the school. 
While it may be reasonable to attribute progress toward 
certain goals, such as raising reading scores, to individual 
teachers working behind closed doors, it is not possible to 
measure each teacher's contribution to the group output-in 
this class, a lower level of drugs and viole»^ce in the 
school... Consequently, individual teachers' contributions 
to achieving this school goal cannot play a role in 
determining their compensation under new atyle merit pay 
(Humane and Cohen, 1986, p. 6). 

Under the QUIIP program, since the entire school, including ' the 

administration and support staff, was given the award for merit 

this problem was eliminated. 

On the surface the QUIIP program takes into account, much 

more realistically than individual merit pay programs such as the 

Florida Meritorious Teacher program, the nature of teacher work 

and the collective character of schools. It recognizes that 

important work is done by teachers working together and that 

broad effects on students result from multiple contributions. 

Creative teachers helping their less imaginative colleagues, 

experienced teachers helping beginning teachers to "learn the 

ropes," and helping to maintain discipline in public areas, are 

just a few of the contributions that individual teachers make to 
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the improvement of a school's climate for learning (Murnane and 
Cohen, 198S, p. 6). Werit pay systems, whether new style merit 
pay, or more traditional approaches, that do not take these types 
of contributions into account cannot be expected to succeed on a 
long term basis* QUIIP, by its very definition, overcame many of 
these problems. 

QUriP took into account, more than did programs such as the 

Florida Master Teacher Program, the realities of teacher work and 

the fundamental nature of school cultures. As Leonard Britton, 

the superintendent of the Dade County Public Schools, explained 

about the program: 

In it its first year, 3UIIP fulfilled its primary purpose of 
fostering better teaching and better learning in- classrooms 
throughout Dade County. The key to this success, the 
characteristic that distinguished this merit pay program 
from other merit pay programs is teamwork. QUIIP is a 
winner because it has inspired the employees of each 
participating school to work together to improve the 
education of their students. Furthermore, it haG begun to 
promote a much needed sense of professional oride among 
Dade's teachers CQUIIP, 198S, p. 2). 

Putting aside the rhetoric^ the question arises, as to whether or 

not in actual practice QUIIP leads to the improvement of learning 

and instruction? 

Is^gmiP_a_Potenrially Viable System of Werit Pay^ 
The results of a program like OUIIP probably cannot be 
accurately assessed unless studied over several years. At this 
time, the program is about to enter its third year of 
implementation. Because of the loss of interest by legislators 
and business leaders, funding has been greatly reduced since the 
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program was first initiated. It is highly likely that it will be 

dropped in the near future. Thus tracking its ultimate success 

in comparison with more traditional individually based merit pay 

systems is threatened. 

QUIIP is neither an easy program to run nor to evaluate. 

rtsr cost' in Dade County amounted to 304, 567 in employee 

bonuses for the year 1984-8?. A total of 3,082 instructional 

staff were awarded* bonuses together with 1,384 non-instructional 

staff members^ CFTorida. Department of Education Division of Public 

SchooISf 1986). C^>sts for the program are of an annual and 

recurring nature. Simply looked at from the perspective of 

2 

increased test and attendance scores within the Q, E and E 
school Sr QUIIP can be defined as a successful merit pay program. 
When the' overall scores on the Stanford Achievement Test for the 
three years from X983-1985 are examined, however, there is little 
or no evident system-wide increase for the median percentile 
scores at the elementary. Junior high or high school level for 
Reading Comprehension and Mathematics Computation (Table 4). 
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TABLE 4* Stanford Achievement Scores, April Administration, Dade 
County Public Schools, grades 1—11. (Source: District and^School 
Profiles , 1984-1985? 1985-1986) 

Grade Reading Comprehension Mathematics Computation 





1983 


1984 


1985 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1 


44 


46 


43 


39 


44 


40 


2 


40 


43 


43 


S5 


60 


55 


3 


40 


43 


40 


48 


51 


51 


4 


34 


38 


33 


51 


51 


53 


9 


37 


40 


37 


54 


55 


57 


6 


41 


40 


37 


60 


60 


60 


7 


38 


35 


36 


45 


44 


47 


8 


49 


44 


44 


56 


36 


57 


9 


34 


54 


54 


62 


65 


65 


iO 


42 


43 


44 


32 


54 


57 


it 


43 


45 


43 


54 


56 


56 



If QUIIP is to be a successful program for increasing student 
achievement, then these scores have to show significant and 
sustained increases on a system— wide basis—something they 
have as yet failed to do. 



Conqlusions 

Evidence from the research is sufficient to warrant a number 

of general conclusions about the Florida Master Teacher Program 

and the Quality Instruction Incentives Program (OUIIP): 

1- Business^ by means of the legislature, imposed its model 
of merit pay (the Florida Master Teacher Program) on the 
educati onal system. 

2. An alternative school based merit pay program, the 
Qual ity Instruction Incentives Program, was implemented in 
response to the percMved limitations of the Florida Master 
Teacher Program- 
s' Merit pay became a confusing phenomenon for both those 
experiencing it and evaluating it, with two different 
programs Cthe Florida Master Teacher Program and the Quality 
Instruction Incentives Program) being imposed on teachers at 
the same time. 

4- Although in some aspects different, in the context of 
Herzberg et _^al s motivational-hygiene model, the two models 
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of merit pay introduced in Florida functioned in the same 
way in not providing primary motivators. 

3. Merit pay in either the form of school level merit pay or 
individual level merit pay does not provide a solution to 
the general problem of low teacher salaries. 

Po licy Recommendations 
Based on the results reported in this study, the following 
policy recommendations are suggested: 

1. Educational lobbying groups need to develop services 
which can make the results of existing research available on 
a timely basis so that their full participation in the 
shaping of educational reform is more likely to meet their 
own objectives. 

2. Business models should not be used in order to increase 
teacher and student productivity, without a more complete 
understanding of their theoretical basis and their probable 
consequences. 

3. The evaluation of QLTIP, as a program, should be 
undertaken after no less than three years of awards so th§t 
sufficient data are available to assess increases or absence 
of increases in student achievement scores. 

4. Legislators n^eri to develop ways to address the problem 
of low base salaries which are disincentives to wor?^xng as a 
teacher • 

5. Educational innovations such as different but reflated 
systems of merit pay should not be undertaken 
simultaneously, since their effects to confound one another. 
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